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The action of light upon certain salts of silver had long
been known as a scientific fact before it was turned to
practical account by the more recent researches of modern
experimentalists. Sir Humphry Davy and Wedgwood
were the first to endeavour to apply the discolouring in-
fluence of light upon salts of silver to art purposes; but
although they succeeded in obtaining impressions of objects
upon white paper or white leather saturated with nitrate
of silver, they were unable to fix the image by removing
the salt of silver unacted upon by light.

Daguerre, who had long been experimenting in this
direction, succeeded, in the year 1839, in producing and
fixing an image upon a silvered plate, and this may be
considered as the true basis of the photographic art.
Daguerre's process was simply this: A plate of silvered
copper, highly polished, was exposed to the action of the
vapour of iodine, which formed a delicate layer of iodide of
silver upon its surface. When this plate was exposed in a
camera, and the image reflected upon it, an invisible effect
was produced, which was afterwards made manifest by
subjecting the plate to the action of the vapour of mer-
cury. Beautiful as the resiilts obtained by this charming
process undoubtedly were, the experimentalists in " helio-
graphy," or "sun-drawing," as the art was called, were
restless until greater achievements were yet accomplished.

The multiplication of the photographic impressions was
the subject of much thought and experiment, and to Mr.
Fox Talbot's exertions in this direction the world is largely
indebted for several ingenious and important inventions.
By dipping paper first in a solution of iodide of potassium,